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FACING THE PHILISTINES. 


RUM AND TOBACCO NOT ALMIGHTY. 

[ The following letter showing the manner in 
which a man was delivered from bondage to tobacco, 
will be interesting to every one, whether bond or 
free. The writer of this account was formerly 
an Episcopal clergyman, and his straightforward 
narrative will carry the conviction of its perfect 


truthfulness :] 
New York, Dec. 27, 1866. 
To Mr. J. H. Noygs: 

Dear Sir: Imet you about two years 
agoin New York. You said at that time, 
that “love is a natural stimulant,” and that 
“tobacco is an artificial one.” Up to that 
day I had, for nearly twenty years, been 
wedded to the use of tobacco. I had once 
broken it off for two years; yet time did not 
atallallay my appetite. I could not see aman 
put a piece of tobacco into his mouth without 
having my desire stirred up to a high pitch of 
intensity. I was using it the day I met you. 
Now the strange thing I wish to tell you is 
this: Ihave not used tobacco since. The 
old hankering for it left me that day, and has 
never returned. I now feel as though a 
tempting devil had been cast out of me. 

This circumstance has led me to think that 
there is a difference between your reforms and 
those of ordinary reformers. In my case 
your words destroyed the spirit that was the 
root of my temptation. Your victory, and 
that of the Community over tobacco, are, 
I believe,* sufficient for any one if he will 
only avail himself of them. I feel that in that 
matter “‘ you are upholden by a strength that 
is able to keep you and all that shall come 
after you.” How many more real victories 
over the oppressors of mankind you have 
gained, I do not know. Have you had any 
experience with alchohol or opium? You 
may have victories stored up in your Commu- 
nity which are as valuable to others as this 
has been to me. 

Yours truly, FREEDMAN. 


[As a complement to the above, we append the 
following statement of experience by a gentleman 
who was reared not only in the luxurious but also in 
the hardy ways of the wealthy English. Such vic- 
torious testimony as is given in these brief stories— 
and we know them to be true—cannot but strengthen 
our persuasion that the spirit of Christ is a cure for 
all evil.] 

I have been all my life accustomed to 


stimulants. When a child so young that 
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me, it was considered that my weakly constitu- 
tion demanded stimulants. | Whose tender 
care prescribed for me, I know not, but well I 
remember that half a pint of the very best 
port wine was considered my daily dose; I 
took the medicine with exemplary obedience. 
As I grew older, of course the dose had to be 
increased ; not that any one prescribed it for 
me, but I assumed the responsibility of treating 
my own case. ~ Long before I was twenty 
years of age I had become accustomed to take 
my bottle of port wine with perfect ease, 
besides other stimulants such as beer, grog, 
&c. I suppose that my average amount of 
daily stimulants could not have been less than 
my pint of coffee for breakfast, frequently a 
gin cocktail before that, three pints of beer for 
dinner, one-half bottle of wine during the 
afternoon, five or six drinks of whiskey, and 
before retiring to bed two or three glasses of 
hot grog. I had been so accustomed to all 
this, that it seemed absolutely necessary, to 
support any thing like a healthy tone of life ; 
and circumstances frequently occurred which 
tended to support this insane theory. For 
instance, on returning one night to New York 
I found myself quite sick and in a burning 
fever. I became so bad that I dressed and 
went to our family doctor, who shook me 
heartily by the hand instead of feeling my 
pulse, and invited me to join him in a bottle of 
Bourbon. I refused, stating that I was then 
in a high fever and that whiskey would surely 
kill me. He only laughed, and leading me 
into his dining-room, the subject was dropped 
and a bottle of whiskey disposed of. I forgot 
my ailment and felt no more of it. Thus 
whiskey again took the lead in my pharmaco- 
peia. Then smoking was equally indispensa- 
ble to’ my health and comfort. Twelve 
cigars a day, of the best quality, were not 
enough for my craving appetite, and I had 
often to fill up some of the intervals with a 
pipe of tobacco. 

These ruinous habits I had kept up more or 
less for over twenty years, until about eighteen 
months ago, when I first formed the acquain- 
tance of Mr. Noyes and the N. Y. Agency. 
In one day, without signing any pledge, with- 
out making any vow or promise, and without 
even having been asked to do so, I cut off the 
whole system with one stroke ; and from that 
time I have had no desire for any stimulating 
drinks or tobacco. My principal beverage has 
been water, and I have never enjoyed so per- 
fect health, uniform spirits, or so clear an intel- 
lect and such true happiness as I do at the 





present time, Some of my friends think I 


1 
my memory goes not t back far sii to serve | 
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must have a very strong will to so hecutiy 
change my habits of a life-time ; but this is not 
the fact. The truth is, it was necessary for my 
salvation to do so; and Christ, through Mr. 
Noyes, did it for me. I had tried it before in 
my own strength, and utterly failed. 

A. E. 


A MALTHU SIAN COLLOQUY. 


M* hired man, Mr. Eber, is excellent help 
in the strawberry-field. He has a facul- 
ty of setting himself at work, and a kind of in- 
genuity in choosing the shortest and best way 
of doing jobs, which make him very valuable to 
me. The business of setting strawberries re- 
quires a good deal of nicety anc care. Arrang- 
ing the long lines that extend across the field to 
mark the rows exactly straight and parallel— 
dibbling the holes at exactly the same distance 
from the lines—digging the plants with a prop- 
er care that the roots are not too much short- 
ened in the operation—securing them from dry- 
ing—spreading the roots in planting so as to 
make sure that they extend their whole length 
down into the hole, and that the dirt is well 
packed around them, and especially that the 
collar of the plant is neither too high nor too 
low in the ground—are all little items very es- 
sential to success in strawberry-raising, but 
which are apt to be slighted when several hands 
are employed, unless there is a continual watch- 
fulness on the part of the overseer of the work. 
In doing this work, I found Mr. Eber’s assistance 
was invaluable, from the fact that he had a sort 
of instinct of care and interest in what he was 
about, which I have not found in the majority 
of men that I have employed. It was a liking 
for his workmanlike habits that led me into 
rather more intimacy with him than I am ac- 
customed to have with my workmen, as a gen- 
eral thing. 

One day, as we were each of us on our knees 
between two rows of holes, rapidly setting the 
freshly-dug plants which a boy dropped ahead of 
us, I said to him, 

“Why is it, Mr. Eber, that, having your 
good business habits, at your time of life, you 
are yet nothing more than a day-laborer? In 
the natural course of things, I should expect to 
see you in possession of a farm, or at the head 
of some manufacturing establishment.” 

The man, seeming somewhat taken aback by 
my abrupt question, but on the whole pleased 
to have me interested in his affairs, said, 

“ Tt has often seemed rather strange to me that 
I never was more fore-handed. I don’t drink, 
and I don’t see that my habits are particularly 
expensive in any respect. Yet my family 
seems to swallow up my wages as fast as I earn 
them.” 

Myself,—How old are you? 

Eber.-~Thirty-eight. 

M.—How many children have you t 
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M.—Having lived in the Community ever 
since | was twenty-one, I never had any ex- 
perience of living by myself and raising a fami- 
ly as you are doing, but it does seem to me 
that it must be very expensive business. 

E.—Expensive ? I guess you would say so if 
you had six mouths to feed and six bodies to 
clothe. Fact, I can hardly tell where my wages 
go to. 

M.—But does not your wife help you some 
in the way of bringing in money ? 

E—She? Why goodness! do you suppose 
I would let her zo out to work? 

M.—Well, I hope you will excuse me for 
making the inquiry ; I knew that a great many 
women work in factories, and moreover our 
women in the Community take an important 
part in productive industry, and it did not oc- 
cur to me that it was not proper enough for 
a married woman in the world to do the same. 

E.—Well, I do not know that it would be 
any real disgrace to a married woman to help 
support her family with her labor by working 
out, but I am sure that, it would be a perfect 
impossibility for my wife todo it. Her parents 
were poor and never gave her a cent; and there 
was not a girl in the neighborhood of more 
thrifty habits, before I married her, and she has 
been a faithful hard-working woman ever since. 
I tell you it is no fool of a job for a woman to 
bring up five children that come along in quick 
succession, and at the same time to have the 
other cares of the household. I have had some 
pretty heavy doctor’s bills to pay, for she has 
been quite feeble. 

M.—Supposing you had no children and your 
wife had retained her health, and her industry 
had been as profitable since her marriage as 
before, what would have been your position 
in that case ? 

E—Why,I suppose I should by this time 
have been in the possession of a handsome 
property, unless I had chosen to expend it in 
educating myself, or in some other way. 

M.—I don’t see then bat that it is the coming 
of the children that is at least the main cause 
of your poverty and of your wife’s over work 
and ill health. 

E.—Yes, yes, that’s a clear case, and I would 
not have you think that I am blind to the fact. 
The only question is, whether there is any cure 
for the evil. “What van’t be cured must be 
endured,” you know. 

M.—But it can be cured. There is no neces- 
sity for a man’s settling down into such a hope- 
less attitude in respect to this most vital ques- 
tion. 

£.—Ah! you would have us try the quack 
medicines, or a_certain class of doctors. De- 
liver me from any such remedies; they are 
worse than the disease. 

M.—No. The cure that I propose is noth- 
ing of the kind. I agree with you in condemn- 
ing a resort to them for relief. The remedy 
that I refer to is safe, healthful and natural. It 
involves nothing more than a certain care and 
self-respecting control on your part, which if it 
seems at first like self-denial, is but the same as 
that which is required in learning a trade, or 
achieving any other manly art, and need not 
necessarily take half the time to learn it that 
many trades do, The result of adopting this 
remedy will be perfect security from undesired 


propagation, and a great increase of ‘social hap- 
piness. 

E£—Well, you make as good promises as 
any quack doctor I have ever seen. But what 
proof can you bring forward in favor of your 
wonderful discovery ? 


M.—I don’t claim it as my discovery, but I 
claim that it is a discovery that has been acted 
upon by hundreds of people for years, and they 
can all testify to its genuineness. Ask any of 
the adult members of the Community about 
it, and see if they don’t confirm every word that 
I tell you. 

£.—I must say that what you have told me 
has excited my curiosity somewhat, and I 
should like to know more of this proposed 
remedy. 

M.—Well, come up to the house with me to 
night, and I wili give you a copy of a tract we 
have printed called “Male Continence,” which 
contains the whole thing in much better shape 
than I could tell it to you. - 


It is sufficient to say that I gave the man the 
pamphlet that night, and that it was the first 
one that I have given away. I shall watch the 
effect with interest. H. J. 8. 





BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 


HAVE known “Baron Munchausen” as 

the synonym of humbug, all my life, but 
have never really read his budget till now. A 
friend having purchased the gorgeous edition 
lately published, illustrated by Gustave Doré, 
left it on my table for an evening’s entertainment, 
and we went through it, two good laughers and 
I, one reading and all putting heads together 
over the illustrations, laughing now at the story 
and now at the fun of the artist, till we came 
too soon to the end. Those who have read it 
need not be told how much more than a mouth- 
full every story is. For others who, like my- 
self, may have known enough about Munchau- 
sen to read his name Moonshine, but nothing 
more, I will give some specimens of his style, 
seeing I have an “ application” in view. 

We are treated to a story like this at the 
outset: The Baron was traveling one winter 
day in the interior of Russia, alone on a one- 
horse sledge, when, looking behind, he saw a 
terrible wolf making after him with all the 
speed of ravenous hunger. He had no time to 
deliberate, but he laid himself, mechanically, 
flat on the sledge. The wolf made a leap clear 
over him, and fastening on the horse, began 
to tear and devour. By and by the Baron 
looked up slyly and beheld with horror that the 
wolf was eating lengthwise into the horse’s body ; 
it was not long before he had forced himself half 
way into it, when the Baron, seizing his advantage 
fell upon him with the butt end of his whip and 
frightened him so that. he leaped forward with 
all his might ; the carcass of the horse dropped, 
the wolf was tight in the harness, and the Baron 
continuing to whip vigorously, both arrived in 
full career at St. Petersburg, contrary to their 
respective expectations, and very much to the 
astonishment of spectators. 

To give another incident of his travels in the 
same country: He was traveling by post, and 
the weather was so cold he says, that the sun 
had chilblains on his face. Coming into a 
narrow lane he bade the postillion blow a signal 





on his horn. He blew with all his might, but 





could not make the horn sound, the consequence 
of which was an unfortunate collision. Extri- 
cating themselves, however, they got safely to 
aninn. There the postillion hung his horn on 
a peg near the kitchen fire, while they sat down 
to eat, Suddenly they heard a tereng lereng 
teng teng, when it appeared plain enough why 
the fellow could not make his horn sound—his 
tunes were frozen up, and came out by thawing ; 
much to his credit, says the Baron, for the music 
was very good. The artist makes a picture 
here of a horn hung on a peg, with a ribbon of 
written music curlmg out from it like smoke 
from a pipe. 

Another specimen: The Baron, watching 
bees one day, threw a silver hatchet at a bear; 
by an unlucky turn of his arm the hatchet flew 
upwards and continued to rise till it reached the 
moon. How should he fetch it down again? 
He recollected hearing of a bean that would 
grow very quick and toa marvelous hight; he 
planted one immediately, which grew and actu- 
ally fastened itself on one of the moon’s horns, 
Up this he climbed, and though it was a trouble- 
some piece of business to find his hatchet in a 
place where everything was of the same lustre, 
he discovered it at last among some chopped 
straw. Proposing to descend, he found his bean 
dried up and useless for his purpose, so he 
found him a rope, as long and as strong as 
he could, which he fastened to one of the 
moon’s horns and slid down to the end. Here 
he held himself fast with the left hand, and 
with the hatchet in his right cut the long use- 
less end of the upper part, which when tied to 
the end below brought him down a good deal 
lower; and by repeating this cutting and spli- 
cing he made a tolerably safe descent. 

Once on a voyage in the South Sea he sailed 
up an inlet flowing delicious milk, and landed 
on an island which he found was a solid cheese, 
and as it constituted the food of the inhabitants, 
sustained them in more senses than one.— 
But the last story which I shall tell, and one 
that gave us the best laugh, perhaps, short 
as it is, is this: Landing once on a desolate 
shore, the minute he set his foot on the ground 
a huge bear jumped upon him with his fore 
paws; he caught one paw in each hand and 
squeezed them till the bear cried out lustily ; 
however, he held him in this position, he avers, 
till he starved him to death, which was easily 
accomplished, as the bear could not liek his paws ! 


“ APPLICATION.” 

We three sat by the grate last evening long 
after the twilight had lost itself in moonlight, 
when Helen, mindful of her study, struck a match. 
We heard a little scratch, and lo! a jet of flame 
sprung into play, bright and brisk, the servant 
of her wish. I could not help thinking of Mun- 
chausen. This invoking of light will never 
cease to affect me like magic. You may make 
it out natural by chemistry, but the natural and 
supernatural run together in chemistry. At any 
rate, do you not believe that a hundred years 
ago the story of a match such as we use every 
day would have passed for a Munchausen inven- 
tion? What if some South Sea voyager had 
told your great grandfather that he landed on 
an island once where the boors were great smo- 
kers; and they had a contrivance for lighting 
their pipes anywhere and any time—no matter 
if they were driving an ox-sled the coldest win- 
ter day; they carried in their pockets a box of 
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little sticks no bigger round than a shoe-peg, 


the ends of which would burst into flame and 


burn like tapers if drawn briskly across their 
coat-sleeves. Your great grandfather would have 


said, “ Fudge!” (“ Bogus” is modern, I believe. 
I do not find it in Webster, although “ gammon” 
is there.) 

There are many other facts of these days, 
which, reported a hundred years ago, would have 
sounded some like the Munchausen stories. Our 
springs of running oil, for instance, might be set 
off against the island of cheese. In fact ever 
since the discovery of oil-wells, it has been a 
favorite theory of mine that before the millen- 
nium, we should discover cream wells or butter 
mines, these are such good articles, and yet at 
present they involve such a burdensome and 
barbarous system of husbandry. Frozen music 
is scarcely more marvelous than the photo- 
graphs we see every day, which might be called 
frozen shadows. What would have been more 
incredible to our ancestors than the effects of 
modern chloroform ? if some one had tcld them 
of visiting a country where people could go to 
sleep and have their legs taken off without any 
pain? Not quite equal to holding a bear by 
his fore paws till he starved to death, I own, but 
quite a jaw-breaking story. 

I do not think of anything to match the har- 
nessed wolf and wonderful moon adventure, but 
perhaps I might if I were living in the year 1900. 

I will stop now, lest somebody should think I 
believe in Munchausen. No; but I think that a 
prophet writing at the same time might have 
invented as wonderful stories and strung them 
all on the truth, as you may say, H. 


SILK MANUFACTURE AT ONEIDA. 
Iv. 
ITS START IN LIFE. 


ARLY in March the first box of castings 
from Atwood’s arrived. Cleaning cast- 

ings at once became fashionable. This opera- 
tion consists in scouring them thoroughly with 
old files, an employment which machine-shop 
apprentices regard with much the same favor 
that embryo carpenters look upon turning grind- 
stone. But now enthusiasm supplies the needed 
unguent to the elbow-joint. Soon the foundry 
is turning out frame-ends, spindle-rails, hang- 
ers, fingers, and all the varied appurtenances of 
silk-machinery. In the machine-shop every 
body is alive. The hum of the lathe, the rattle 
of the upright drill, and the determined grum- 
ble of the planing machine, fill the ear. Many 
small castings of brass are needed. A brass 
furnace had just been established in the forge- 
shop. During the ensuing month one might 
have seen from time to time the melting-pot 
lifted from its fiery resting place, glowing from 
its five hours’ heat, and sending forth strangely 


colored vaporous smoke like the crucible of 


an alchemist. As it is held over the mold, a 
dainty stream issues therefrom, looking almost 
like molten silver. 

All the small iron parts should be Japanned. 
The furnace used for tempering trap-springs, is 
found to be just the thing for a Japanning oven. 
A few inquiries here and there, a little practice, 
and that art is mastered. 


“The First of June,” is the watchword. By 


tive goal threw the intermediate steps into 
shadow. 

The first of June came. Several machines 
were about done. Any candid machinist, how- 
ever, will acknowledge that “about done” is 
just about half way from cleaning castings to 
actual running. At length, toward the close of 
July, the last of the final touches were given to 
the winder and cleaner, and the belts thrown 
on. Here and there a screw is tightened, a 
collar re-adjusted, a squeaking journal freshly 
oiled, and the machines are running like clock- 
work, only with an infinite deal of noise. 


On the morning of July 30th, our two female 
graduates put the first “ soaking” of a pound and 
a half of raw silk-fibre into the swifts, and wind- 
ing off is fairly begun. The news takes wing; 
friends flock in, neighbors call, greasy shop-boys 
from down stairs discover sudden and unavoida- 
ble necessity for passing through the room. 
Conversation on the part of the two young wo- 
men,in reply to inquiries, is confined to indefi- 
nite repetitions of “ Yes, it is quite fine.” “ No, 
it has not been bleached.” “No, we don’t 
raise the worms ourselves.” “Yes, it is 
rather noisy.” “No, it is not ready to sell 
yet;” and a few more such staples. Soon 
two or three girls are hired to assist, and the 
work goes bravely, though slowly on. Doubler, 
spinner, stretcher, reel, soft-silk winder and 
spooler, follow in succession. Each one is com- 
pleted usually about half a day before it is ac- 
tually needed. Now and then, difficulties arise ; 
some easily surmounted, others with steeper 
sides. Of these latter, spooling stands at the 
head. Visitors who see the neat little spooling 
machines, the shining spools of twist, and the ap- 
parent ease of the operator, exclaim, “Oh, 
what nice work! I'd like to do that!” but they 
little imagine what seas of trouble this same 
easy-looking operation goes through. Perhaps 
the threads on the spool, instead of lying snugly 
together, gape apart here and there; adjust the 
machine, now they pile on to each other ; re-ad- 
just the machine, they gape again; change the 
steel guide over which the thread passes as it is 
led on to. the spools, and the silk gets a scratchy 
appearance; change the guide again, and it 
looks streaked. Despairing operator sometimes 
begins to cry. Indeed, some old hands affirm 
that no one will get to be a good spooler till act- 
ual tears have been shed. Gradually, step by 
step, comes success. The last link is up; an- 
other line of communication between the Fifth 
Avenue belle and the almond-eyed Celestial is 
opened. 

But little machinery is yet running, but few 
hands are yet employed; consequently, our 
new enterprise has a splendid chance to grow. 
God’s providence has fostered it thus far, and 
with such guardianship, joined with Commu- 
nistic inspiration and sympathy, prosperity and 
success will not be wanting. C. A. C, 


“STITCH, STITCH, STITCH!” 


ON’T think now that I am going to com- 
miserate Hood’s poor needle-women who 
stitch, stitch, stitch for their daily bread. No, I 
am thinking of womankind in general, and not 
of their necessity, but of their propensity to sew. 
It seems to be born in their fingers’ ends, and I 


that time, the first lot of machinery should be | wonder that the phrenologist does not find it in 
finished. But perhaps the glare of the prospec-|his index of the passions. I don’t know but it 








descended from Eve. We read that our first 
parents “sewed fig-leaves together and made 
themselves aprons.” The words are, “ they 
sewed,” &c., but possibly the aprons were made 
on the modern principle of division of labor, and 
in that case we should presume that Adam in- 
vented the needle and Eve did the sewing.— 
The dames of antiquity are always represented 
at their looms or embroidery, and the propen- 
sity appears in the present generation strength- 
ened by centuries of entailment. Its strength 
is shown in the fact that the advent of sewing- 
machines has not diminished a great deal the 
use of the common needle. These machines 
would swallow up every stitch of sewing our 
grandmothers did, and yet what tirne do they 
gain for the women now? The time they 
gain is used to multiply the dresses and increase 
the ornamentation. Sewing has become such a 
habit with a great class of women that they feel 
awkward without it; their hands are ill at ease, 
and they turn about and make needle-work when 
they have none. 


It is time that women should wake up and 
say that they will not be cheated out of the ben- 
efits of the sewing-machine. Oh, this sewing 
one’s soul into one’s dress! Continual sewing 
eats up the fruitfulness of the mind and heart. 
It would often be redeeming the time to put away 
the work-basket and sit down and do nothing. 
Thoughts would stir and the heart would breathe. 
The taste for something better would get pos- 
session. The love of education is the rival of 
the love of sewing. Give it a little chance and 
it will soon reduce the stitches. A Sisrer. 


A SCHOOLING IN THE GOLD MARKET. 


PRICE, FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


6 NO you have been simple enough to ‘put up a 


margin,” said I to an old friend whom I met 
one day on William street, New York city; “and 
you expect to see it again, do you ?” 

“See it again? of course I do;” he ejaculated, 
with an air of contempt. “I have ‘ put up’ $5000 
with ; and I can just step round here for 
a few hours in the day, and make money all the 
time. Why, what an ass I have been to live up 
there in the country buried alive, and on expenses, 
when I might in the same time, have been here ‘on 
the street’ and made fortunes. You fellows lie 
around here in New York, and let the best chances 
slip through your fingers, while we come in from the 
country and take the fat slices. Why, I made $500 
yesterday, by standing in this crowd and merely 
holding up my hand so, while you work along, day 
after day, and cannot clear as much in a month.” 

“ My dear fellow,” I replied, “I am afraid some 
of the brokers have effectually ‘drawn the wool 
over your eyes, this time. There are regular 
cliques of these unprincipled scoundrels, who are no 
better than ‘ Peter Funks’ or gamblers. They get 
a number of silly fellows like yourself to ‘ put up 
margins,’ and make you believe that, although you 
know nothing about gold speculations, yet by follow- 
ing their advice, you can make money with perfect 
certainty all the time; for they tell you that they are 
‘in the ring,’ and that if you stick to them, they will 
‘ post’ you from their secret spring Of information, 
wherein they have the advantage over those poor 
fellows who are all the time ‘dropping’ their cash, 
which your charmers are all the while so easily 
‘picking up.’ They get your money and that of do- 
zens of others, and then they arrange among them- 
selves how they shall perfect their title to it; they 
could pocket it all at once, but it answers their pur- 
pose better to save appearances somewhat. They 
are not so foolish as to kill the goose, but are smart 
enough to squeeze the golden eggs from her, and 








make her feel good all the time. The $500 you 
made yesterday, was to make you feel good; you 
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will have to lay a pretty fat egg for that, or I am 
much mistaken.” : 

“Oh!” said my friend, who was in most respects 
an unusually smart fellow, “you think you know 
enough to teach me? I can ‘walk round’ these 
New Yorkers and do as I please with them. I wish 
no better fun than to have dealings with men who 
think they are going to cheat me; but these are 
good men, first-rate fellows in fact, friends of mine. 
I had two or three of them dining with me last 
night, and they are really splendid fellows, and 
would do any thing to serve one. You ought to 
be more careful than to accuse respectable men of 
such common swindling. The man I have deposited 
with is one of the most respectable brokers on the 
street, and is in fact such an honorable man that he 
has acquired the sobriquet of honest Step in 
here with me to his office, and I will introduce you 
tohim. Iam really sorry to see a young man like 
you forming such false ideas of so wealthy and influ- 
ential a body of men.” 

The broker’s office was a spacious room, or rather 
two spacious rooms, dimly lighted. Three or four 
clerks were seated at as many desks, busily engaged 
in making calculations, while the bags of gold la- 
beled $500, $5000, &c., gave an impression of fabu- 
lous wealth. The broker was as obsequious as he 
could afford to be, and at the same time keep up the 
idea 6f-independence of his clients ; while every three 
or four minutes, boys would rush in and call out the 
bulletins of the gold market. Then his office was 
crowded with men of wealth and standing, many of 
whom I recognized as western bankers and brokers, 
with whom I had done business before in financial 
matters connected with railways. Altogether, an 
air of such importance was presented, as was calcu- 
lated to dazzle a person better posted than I was; so 
I apologized to my friend, wished him a success, 
(which I still doubted) and we parted. 

Our next interview was three days afterwards, 
when I saw him standing in the street anxiously 
seeking for prices which he could not find. He had 
sold heavily, and as gold had risen, he had to buy at 
much higher rates in order to fill his engagements. 
The broker had sold $50,000 for him, and left him to 
buy on the best terms he could. 

“T shall shell $50,000 at 49 and },” cried a little 
Jew, meaning 149}. 

“ Shall I buy ?” asked my friend, nervously. 

My advice was to buy at once, settle up his en- 
gagements and get out of it. 

“Twenty thousand at 494,” cried a large ‘ Peter 
Funk.’ 

“Taken,” cried the same little Jew. 

“ You see,” said my friend, “ the market is going 
down. I shall wait; if I bought now, I should lose 
two‘ hundred dollars. 

Reports circulated freely among the excited crowd, 
of Richmond being taken; of the Northern armies 
being whipped; Washington was sacked and Lincoln 
was on his way to New York; a telegram from 
Washington announced the declaration of war with 
England, or a treaty with Russia. Gold went down 
and gold went up; my friend, after spending hours 
of excitement, bought his gold at 160, and lost about 
$2000; he was now the loser of over $3000 on his 
three days work. I advised him to settle up and 
have done with it, but he would not hear of it; he 
had the true gambling spirit. He had given up his 
former position of making a fortune, and now was 
bent upon getting back what he had lost. Notwith- 
standing all my entreaties and arguments to the con- 
trary, he swore he would get back his loss, no matter 
what the consequences might be. He was desperate, 
and in such a frenzy of rage at having found men 
smarter than himself, that he was only a little better 
than a lunatic. The next time 1 saw him, was three 
days after; and just six days from his tirst venture, 
his margin of $5000 was exhausted. He had put up 


a further margin, but would not tell me how much, 
(probably another $5000), and that was all gone ex- 
cept $16. After a little conversation, he decided to 
give up the game; so we went to this most respec- 
table broker to draw the balance of $16; but honest 
made many excuses. For three months he 
continued to make excuses, and only paid over the 
amount when compelled to, by the strong arm of 
the law. 
New York, Dec. 1866. A. E. 











INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS. 
Lecompton, Kansas, Dec. 14, 1866. 

The CrrcuLar is read with increasing interest, 
Many questions, however, arise in the mind concern- 
ing your Communities. (i.) Granting their success 
thus far, are they likely to succeed in case they 
should become large? (2.) Is yoursystem of sexual 
intercourse (provided you have one) likely to result 
in higher physical development than ordinary? (3.) 
Do you make use of the Bible as a text-book in mor- 
als, either in whole or in part? (4.) What propor- 
tion of time is devoted to the instruction of the 
young? (5.) Do you keep the Sabbath holy, and if 
so, in what way? (6.) Do you regard as binding the 
external ordinances as practiced by the Orthodox 
churches ? (7.) In your view, what constitutes the 
new birth spoken of by Christ? (8.) What will be 
the ultimate condition of the human family with re- 
spect to their moral relation to the Creator? (9.) 
Do you believe in a future, general judgment? 

ANSWER. 

1. Our family at Oneida is nearly as large as a 
Community family should be. Our rule for the size 
of a family is a simple one : viz., all of the members 
should be able to meet in one room for purposes of 
conversation and mutual edification. If other fami- 
lies like that at Oneida arise they will depend for 
success upon the same causes which have given rise 
to it in this case. Chief among these is the pos- 
session of good leaders. 

2. Certainly it is. Any system which replaces 
chance and self-seeking, by science and considera- 
tion for the general welfare, will as surely improve 
our physical development as enlightened measures 
have done the same for the domestic animals. 

3. We regard the Bible as a part of the history of 
God’s dealings with man. From Christ’s teachings 
and the spirit of progress he infused into his disci- 
ples, we draw our code of morals. 

4. All of the time. The proportion which we de- 
vote to ordinary schooling varies very much. Our 
aim is, education in every sense, for all, both old and 
young. 

5. We propose to keep all the days of the week 
holy. We usually rest from work on Sunday. 

6. No. 

7. It isa change by which a man emerges from 
selfishness into vital union with Christ and all his 
brethren. For a more extended answer see the 
Berean. 

8. All that can be said of this is what Christ said, 
viz., “He that believeth and is baptized [ with the 
Spirit] shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall 
be damned.” 

9. Yes; but we also believe we are now living in 
the day of judgment. v. 


HOLIDAY WEEK AT MOUNT TOM. 


\HRISTMAS morning was lovely. The yellow 
rays of the winter sun streamed through the 
misty air, tinging the bare cheeks of Mount Tom 
with a most cheerful complexion. Soon after the 
arrival of the southern train, which passes through 
the valley before us a half mile distant, we noticed a 
little excitement, with waving of handkerchiefs, in a 
group gathered about our front gate; and looking 
down that way we saw the occasion of it in a squad 
of about a dozen broad-shouldered, ruddy-faced men 
who were advancing with even step and almost mil- 
itary array up the road. Ha! they are our brothers, 
our beloved “ monks of Moffatt Abbey,” who have 
accepted an invitation to spend the holiday week at 
this Community. Traders, steward, book-keepers, 
and students, all are there except a couple who re- 
main to take care of the vacant “cloisters.” Wel- 
come, stalwart Easton, and genial Herrick, and mu- 
sic-loving Burnham, and athletic Allen (the base-ball 
hero of a recent poem), and our tall lawyer brother, 
Joslyn, and the two gallant young “meds,” T. R. 
Noyes and G. E. Cragin, and Underwood, who re- 
cently left us for the brotherhood, ané Miller and John 
Cragin. By the same train cafne the New Haven fa- 
mily, leaving only Mr. Nash behind to keep house. 
J.J. Skinner, of the Yale Scientific School, had been 
with usfor a week. J. H. Noyes was expected on 
the same occasion, but an accident to the train on 


which he left Oneida detained him. Our brothers, 
after so many months of work for the good cause in 
their bachelor quarters in New York, were received 
again into our larger circle with a warm welcoming 
you may be sure. Of course it was pleasant. The 
women thought so; the men thought so. Every- 
body was delighted. 

The welcome over, what shall we do? The 
brothers, gathered in the Printing-office, say that 
they have come not to dissipate the attention of the 
Community, or draw it aside to pleasure-seeking, But 
to join its spirit and co-operate with its pursuits. 
Good! It is proposed then to consider this meeting 
of New York, New Haven and Wallingford, as a 
convention for the benefit of the CrrcuLak, and to 
plot for progress in every good thing. At 1 o'clock 
the Christmas dinner is attended to, and quietly our 
new guests are absorbed into the family, each going 
about his pursuits as if he were an old resident, and 
the observer would scarcely see any difference made 
by this arrival in the current of our life, except in 
its increased volume and buoyancy. 


In the evening at 6 o’clock, we had a little enter- 
tainment in the hall. G. E. Cragin and Tirzah Mil- 
ler, gave us duetts on the violin and organ. H. J. 
Seymour burlesqued the marriage philosophy of 
Swedenborg and “ affinity-hunters” in an original 
discourse on “ split beans.” The amusing scene be- 
tween Pickwick and Mrs Bardell was given in cos- 
tume by G. W. Noyes and Consuelo Noyes, 8S. R. 
Leonard taking the part of Sam Weller. Then 
followed the elocutionary drill of the New York 
party, which was given in capital style and excited 
much interest. A song was sung by Mr. Burnham 
and one by Charlotte Leonard, and recitations were 
given by Messrs. Herrick and John Cragin. The fol- 
lowing ballad composed for the occasion by T. R. 
Noyes, and set to music by G. E. Cragin, was sung by 
a quartette of the “ monks,” the whole party joining 
in the chorus: 


In a city old, where the white winged ships 
Came sailing from over the seas, 

’*Mid the rushing crowd, far away from the sound 
Of birds, and flowers, and trees, 

Stood an abbey grey where a race of monks 
Lived a holy life of rest. 

They ate their bread and sang their hymns 
And harbored the distre ; 


Chorus. 
Alas! where have the good monks gone ? 
Their abbey is dreary and still; 
One winter night they sped away 
When the wind was blowing chill. 


In a sunny vale, where the flowers in spring 
Came earliest in the wood, 

On a green hill-side was a cloister old, 
The home of a sisterhood. 

Purely their towly life flowed on, 
From care and sorrow free 

As the river which under the willows ran 
Its winding way to the sea. 


Chorus. 
Alas! where have the good monks gone? &c. 


One night a sound of mirth was heard 
From the cloister’s olden walls, 

The manly voice and the silvery laugh 
Resounded through its halls, 

With the swelling hyinn and earnest prayer 
For the strength and will to do 

Their Father’s work, and to be for aye 
Brothers and sisters true. 


Chorus. 


O! there is where the monks have gone, 
Their abbey is dreary and still, 

But with life and love they’re coming back 
Its towers Once more to fill. 


The party was concluded with a tableau arranged 
in two parts, callel The Plot of History. On the 
withdrawal of the curtain, the figure of a Jew was 
seen standing by an altar from which a flame was 
rising, and against which leaned the tables of the 
law. His lifted hand and eyes, indicated religious 
invocation. Separated from him by a partition of 
evergreens, was a female figure (representing the 
Greek genius), standing in a pensive attitude and 
classic drapery, with the accompaniments of a scroll, 
a bust, an easel, a palette and guitar. In the second 
part of the tableau the partition was removed and the 
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two figures were seen embracing, while the Jew still 
preserves his reverent attitude of devotion, sym- 
bolizing the union of Jewish and Greek culture in 
Christianity. The pefsonation of these parts by 
J. J. Skiriner and Augusta Hamilton was very effec- 
tive. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


Onewa Community, Dec. 26.—Prof. FRoBIsHEr, 
the New York elocutionist, by invitation of the 
Agency brothers, who form one of his classes, has 
spent a couple of days here this week. He very gen- 
erously offered to assist in starting the study of his 
beautiful art among our people during his stay, and 
accordingly met a class yesterday composed mostly 
of young women, and drilled them an hour in the 
elementary exercises of elocution. At 7 o’clock in 
the evening all the family assembled in the Hall to 
listen to reading and recitations by the Professor. 
It is vastly interesting to see how impressive lan- 
guage may be made by a proper management of the 
yoice, accompanied by sincere feeling and natural 
gestures. The comic delineations of the speaker 
were highly amusing. The exhibition he gave us of 
ventriloquism, shows to what the human voice can 
be trained, and his elucidation of “ the way he did it,” 
was quite satisfactory. 


.... Speaking of historical investigation and recov- 
ery of personal facts, J. H. Noyes said last evening : 
“Tt seems like labor thrown away to invent stories, 
when far more interesting stories might be found in 
real life. Where would you find anything in a novel 
half so interesting as Mr. Cragin’s ‘Story of a Life?’ 
The fact that you know those things actually took 
place nearly doubles the interest, while the story it- 
self would compare well with anything you would 
find in the novels. I should hope the actual rehears- 
al of the lives of men and women would become a 
substitute for novels. When men and women be- 
come honest enough to tell the whole truth, and have 
good taste and rhetoric enough to seize the true 
points of interest and tell the story in good style, it 
seems to me novel writing and reading will go out of 
use.” 


....A letter has been addressed by Mr. Dixon, of 
the London Atheneum, to Mr. Noyes, requesting the 
latter to give whatever information he possesses con- 
cerning the origin of the theory of “spiritual wife- 
hood” in this country. Mr. Noyes has accordingly 
applied himself to the investigation of the subject 
and has arrived at some interesting conclusions. He 
requested the family to aid him in his research, by 
writing what they knew about the loose proceedings 
of some of the Perfectionists, in the early stage 
of their experience. Accordingly quite a bundle of 
such documents were handed in, and, as many of 
the family wished to hear them read, Mr. Woolworth 
read a part of them, in the Hall after meeting, last 
night. 

....From a thermometer hanging on the north 
side of the reservoir near the house the following 
observations were taken on the morning of Dec. 21: 

5 o’clock 25 deg. below 0. 


54 “ 26 “ “ “ 
6 “ 27 “ “ “ 
64 “ 28 “ “ “ 


Taken at the fish-pond, on a little lower ground: 
7t o’clock 30 deg. below 0. 
8 “ 26 “ “ “ 

The mean temperature of the day before was 2% 
deg. below zero. On the morning of the 22d, the 
mercury stood at 30 degrees, having risen 60 degrees 
in the previous twenty-four hours, which, “ the 
Weatherwise” say, is an unprecedented change in 
that length of time. 


WALLINGForD Community.—A snow-cloud passed 
over Mount Tom between two and three o'clock 
Thursday afternoon (Dec. 27) which dropped the 
most astonishing flakes “ever seen by the oldest in- 
habitant.” Who noticed them elsewhere? Such a 
cloud could be identified and its breadth and pas- 
sage determined. The flakes were feathers, many as 
large as common goose-feathers and some twice as 
large. They seemed as if falling from a snow-bank, 
without any sifting of the wind. Saturday morning 





sun-dogs, bright as the ends of a rainbow, menaced a 
storm, if weather proverbs are true. 

..+ Notwithstanding the snow, our folks persist in 
having their after-dinner game of croquet. With a 
broom the snow is partly swept away, and the rest is 
trodden down, and choc / is still the sound as the ball 
goes spinning away from the croquetier’s foot. We 
saw our oldest, a man of 68, our youngest, a maiden 
of three, and a young woman of 22 apparently enjoy- 
ing a game there in the midst of the falling snow. 

N. Y. Acency, Dec. 20.—There are certain ac- 
companiments here, under the regime of steam fire- 
engines and a paid fire department, which impress 
strangers by their novelty. The first thing seen in 
the vicinity of a fire is the smoke of the engines, 
which is puffed out in dense volumes from each 
smoke-stack. Half a dozen engines (and there are 
seldom less than this number at any fire), make more 
smoke than the burning building. We have seen 
firemen kneeling with head bowed to the pavement, 
seeking relief in the under air currents, from the 
stifling smoke. 

The streets on which a fire occurs are always shut 
off from travel. To effect this, a policeman stands 
with upraised baton at a street-crossing. At sight 
of him horses are instantly reined in, and the crowd- 
ed mass of drays, carts, carriages and "busses, diverge 
into the side-streets. If this were not done the net- 
work of hose in the streets would become entangled 
by the mass of vehicles going over it, or cut and bro- 
ken by hoof and tire. A squad of policemen is soon 
on the ground and form an impenetrable cordon 
around the burning buildings, effectually preventing 
any attempt at plunder. J. H. C. 

New Haven.—Dec. 25.—Your housekeeper here 
set a table this morning worth the trouble. The 
night boat from New York brought up no less than 
ten of our Agency brothers en route for Wallingford, 
and as they had to wait in this city an hour for their 
train, they gave us the pleasure of getting their 
Christmas breakfast. We three rising betimes quite 
emptied our little dish cupboard of its bright new 
dozen of every thing, and soon made the kitchen 
fire pay for its making. When all was in smoking 
preparation, we heard the welcome tramp, and 
rushed to the door, catching the hand of one after 
another as the goodly company filed into the 
glad sitting-room. A few minutes of lively talk, 
and they dispersed to explore this new addition 
to the house-room of the O. C., and we to finish 
the table. As they came into the kitchen we de- 
tained the keeper of the abbey refectory to season 
our dishes. The breakfast was a feast of friendship, 
and a great contrast to ours of the morning before 
when each of us had the side of a table, and only one 
leaf up at that. H. 


TUE PUTNEY CORPORATION. 
xml. 


FTER an absence of nine weeks, Mr. Noyes and 

his associate returned from their lecturing tour 
to their Putney home. As that expedition was in 
fact a part of the Putney movement and bore results 
that were afterwards of importance to the cause, a 
brief sketch of the operations abroad on this occa- 
sion may be in order. 

As has been stated in a previous chapter, Mr. 
Noyes and Mr. Cragin held meetings and gave lec- 
tures wherever invitations from friends of the cause 
opened the door for them. Their usual method of 
proceeding was something like this: Mr. Noyes 
would deliver a regular lecture on Perfectionism or 
some cardinal feature of it, occupying from one half- 
hour to an hour and a half, according to the disposi- 
tion of his hearers to listen and his ability or inspira- 
tion to perform. At the close of his discourse his 
colleague would usually follow with such impromp- 
tu thoughts as were given to him on the occasion, 
making a practical application of the truths presen- 
ted in the lecture. Not haying much time to take 
thought beforehand what he would say, he was com- 
pelled, as it were, to rely on inspiration, or, in other 
words, offer himself as a medium of the thoughts of 
those above him. The experience proved a valuable 
discipline to him, as well when he failed as when he 
succeeded. 





On a certain occasion the lecturer whispered to 
his friend as they entered the meeting-house, saying 
to him, “As soon as I conclude my lecture you must 
get up and make some remarks.” It occurred in the 
town of Prescott, Mass. The believers in that place 
had caused a notice of the intended lecture to be 
read from the pulpit by a minister who was anything 
but friendly to the new doctrines, which had al- 
ready found their way into his church and drafted 
several of the most devoted of the flock to serve in 
the cause of Perfectionism. The whole town, there- 
fore, was agog to see and hear the man whom the 
clergy had looked upon as the author of a terrible 
heresy, not easily put down. The house was 
crowded. Being so warmly supported by a goodly 
number of sympathizing hearts, Mr. Noyes spoke 
with unusual fervor. The lecture occupied two 
hours and was listened to with unflagging interest 
throughout. His companion said to himself, as the 
lecturer was drawing to a close, He has exhausted 
the subject, nothing of interest can be added. But 
there stood his promise to make some remarks. Not 
to try to say something, if it was nothing more than 
an amen, was cowardice. The speaker took his 
seat, and his associate got up and opened his mouth 
without knowing what was to come out of it in the 
line of edification. No sooner, however, had he 
taken that first step in obedience, than a passage of 
scripture came to his mind, accompanied with an out- 
flow of ideas, the delivery of which occupied some 
fifteen minutes. On leaving the house he could 
hardly recall a thought he had uttered. That night, 
on retiring, Mr. Noyes said to him, “ Your remarks, 
at the close of the lecture, were like a palatable sauce 
accompanying the meat of my discourse.” The com- 
mendation came upon him wholly unexpected. Ego- 
tism could not appropriate it. The thought that a 
good spirit had made use of him to edify others, soft- 
ened and humbled his heart. But praise does not 
always work humility. It would, however, were it 
not for the presence of that self-appropriating demon 
called egotism. 

At that period Belchertown was made the base of 
the Perfectionist army in the old Bay State, The 
names of between thirty and forty believers were 
found on the muster-roll in that town alone. Having 
engagments to fulfill in other places, the brotherhood 
there furnished the lecturers with a private team for 
doing so. In the wealthy, aristocratic town of Barre 
resided a few subscribers to the Witness. In re- 
sponse toa call from them, the lecturers made it 
their first stopping place after leaving Belchertown. 
A notice of a lecture from Mr. Noyes had been 
given, and the Town Hall had been secured for the 
purpose. The friends of the despised cause in that 
place were few and their influence not great. There 
was however a respectable audience present. Buta 
more unsympathetic assembly they had not met be- 
fore. The very atmosphere of the Hall seemed to be 
chilled with prejudice and unbelief. Pharissism 
must have been at a premiumin that town. While 
the lecture was being delivered, one of the leading 
men of the village who was a prominent ruler in the 
church, being too polite probably to interrupt the 
speaker by offering objections to the sentiments ad- 
vanced, but wishing to manifest in some way his 
opposition to the doctrines, and his contempt of their 
author, took a standing attitude with his back to the 
speaker, as much as to say, “If I can’t confute your 
sentiments by argument and scripture, I can at least 
insult you by thusexhibiting my disgust ;” reminding 
one of the story of a boy who, on finding himself 
overpowered by another in a pugilistic encounter, 
consoled himself by saying to the victor, “If I can’t 
lick you I can make faces at your sister.” 

It was the custom of the lecturer to invite the au- 
dience to bring forward any objections that might 
occur to them, or to interrogate him as freely as they 
were disposed. But persons rarely availed them- 
selves of the privilege of doing so. The clergy, 
along the whole line of the route, gave the speak- 
ers a wide birth. It was reported, however, on 
good authority, that on several occasions the dis- 
pensers of theology crept in slily to listen to the 
teachings of a man whom they did not choose to en- 
counter in the open field of free discussion. But it 
should be stated to the cr@ilit of the clergy of New 
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England that, as a body, they often favored free dis- 
cussion, so far, at least, as to aid it by reading no- 
tices from their pulpits, of public meetings, to the ob- 
jects of which they were bitterly opposed. 

According to their programme, the lecturers enter- 
ed the state of Connecticut, calling upon believers 
in Hartford, Meriden, Wallingford, Hamden, North 
Haven, and New Haven; and holding meetings 
among them, which were more or less public. After 
arriving at the latter place, they learned that “ Miller- 
ism” had arrived there before them and was having 
quite a run, especially among the Baptists and 
Methodists. In that pleasant city of elms, carriage- 
factories, steeple-houses and colleges, they remained 
some days. The eight years that had elapsed since 
Mr. Noyes in that city led the way into the truth 
and experience of holiness by faith in Christ, had 
produced marked changes in the religious atmos- 
phere of the place. The churches had recovered 
from their fright, believing that Perfectionism 
would disturb their peace no more forever. For it 
should be borne in mind that when Mr. Noyes in 
New Haven, first confessed Christ, a saviour from all 
sin, and backed up the confession by such plain 
unequivocal testimony from the New Testament as 
this—“ He that committeth sin is of the devil: he 
that is born of God doth not commit sin,’—c., it car- 
ried the conviction to many hearts that the license to 
sin was taken away ; that Christians daily confessing 
sins were not Christians; that the churches were in 
the dark, and that Perfectionism, or the doctrine of 
perfect holiness, was the only true standard of reli- 
gious faith. But false teachers, such as Boyle and 
Weld, professing the new faith without possessing 
its spirit, rushed into the service, assumed the con- 
trol of the paper and the pilotage of the cause in 
New Haven, and left it wrecked, disgraced and de- 
serted, in the city that gave it birth. 


But notwithstanding the apparent disaster to the 
good cause, there were a few in the city who listened 
to the words of Mr. Noyes with profound attention, 
particularly on the subject of the apostolic theory 
of the Second Coming of Christ. Millerite converts, 
however, were multiplying in that vicinity almost 
under the eyes of acollegiate institution—the pride 
of New England orthodoxy—whose exclusive bus- 
iness was the education of men for dispensing truth 
and for the exposure of error. But not a voice could 
be heard from either the theological seminary or the 
pulpits in defense of the true doctrine about the Sec- 
ond Coming of Christ. In reflecting upon this state 
of things, the spirit of the Putney representatives 
was stirred within them. But what could they do? 
Asingle copy only of a Tract on the Second Com- 
ing was in their possession. Mr. Noyes soon found 
a way out of the dilemma. “You may go down,” 
said he, “to the office of Mr. J——, the job printer, 
and get his terms for setting up and striking off a 
thousand copies of this tract.” The suggestion was 
instantly acted upon by his companion. The con- 
tract was made; and in a remarkably short period 
of time, the thousand copies of the antidote for the 
epidemic of Millerism, were in busy hands for free 
distribution among those who were anxious to know 
the truth upon a subject shadowed with so much 
uncertainty. An instance of an inspired use of nat- 
ural means. 

Thus, while the teachers and professors of the- 
ology who had rejected Mr. Noyes eight years be- 
fore as a Perfectionist and heretic, had now nothing 
substantial to offer for the protection of their flocks 
against a spreading delusion on the subject of the 
Second Coming of Christ, Mr. Noyes himself, after 
g period of exile, was sent back to their city to do 
the work which they were incompetent to do. He 
and the Perfectionists did not stand on the defensive 
merely, with reference to this subject, but had an 
out-and-out straight-forward Bible theory, incontest- 
able in its proof, with which they could meet and 
withstand and put to flight the dreamy calculations 
of those errorists, who like Miller, were looking into 
the future for a thing that is past. 

On leaving New Haven the lecturers, in pursuance 
of invitations received, visited New York, Newark, 
Paterson and Bloomfield. In the three latter places 
Mr. Noyes lectured to large, attentive audiences. In 
Newatk and vicinity thereWas a large class of per- 





sons who ore the name of Perfectionists, although 
many of them had but little or no sympathy with 
the fundamental principles of New Haven Perfec- 
tionism. They might, with some noble exceptions, 
have been called with equal propriety, “ Come- 
outers,” “ Free-Thinkers,” “Seceders,” “ Ranters,” 
or any other name that implied independence, 
freedom from law and from church discipline and 
organization. The class referred to were of course 
very jealous of leadership and of being taught 
by man. Sincere, truthful criticism among them 
was not recognized. They held meetings, how- 
ever, among themselves, of a social, psalm-sing- 
ing character,-but, owing to their individual-sover- 
eignty proclivities, such gatherings were by no 
means calculated to stimulate them to seek uni- 
ty and self-improvement. This visit of Mr. Noyes 
among them, with his carnest, sincere spirit, in 
presenting spiritual truths, disabused many minds 
of unreasonable, foolish prejudices against a true 
organization and leadership. 

Here, too, the lecturers encountered the Millerite 
excitement. Having been hard at work in this field 
for some length of time, and had considerable suc- 
cess, the Millerites felt themselves to be strongly for- 
tified, and able to resist all opposition. The Putney 
delegation attended some of their meetings which 
were held under a large tent. It was a trial of 
nerves and patience to see the haggling work that 
these Adventists made of the testimony of Christ 
and the apostles, in shaping it to fit the Millerite 
theory. On one occasion, Mr. Noyes took the liberty 
to correct either their dishonesty or their ignorance 
respecting the proper rendering of a Greek word in 
one of the gospels. But the preacher, on reading 
the note that contained the true rendering of it, and 
which accorded with the English translation, blun- 
dered and shuffled in a manner that plainly showed 
that he was no Greek scholar on the one hand, and 
on the other, that he had’ disposition to carry his 
point, regardless of Greek authority. There was but 
little encouragement to attempt the introduction 
among them of fair, honest dealing with the New 
Testament writers. G. C. 


THE NEW YORK GOLD ROOM. 

Mr. Horace White, the editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, recently visited the Gold Room in New 
York city, and has written a description of it, which, 
for briliancy and vigor, is not surpassed by any 
newspaper writing that we have seen for a long time. 
Our space will only allow of selecting his most 
striking points; and this must be our excuse for in- 
terfering with the unity of his picture. 


THE GOLD ROOM A CURIOSITY. 

“New York is the commercial focus of the conti- 
nent, and the Gold Room is the focus of New York. 
In a little court-yard surrounded by four walls, and 
closed in with a roof, having a circuitous passage-way 
from Broad-st., may be witnessed, at any hour of the 
day, and six days in the week, a scene which has 
not its likeness in earth or heaven. Whether its 
parallel can be found in hell, I will not undertake to 
say. Perhaps it can, but this much I consider cer- 
tain, that the New York Gold Room is to-day the 
greatest curiosity in the world. 


“Imagine a rat-pit in full blast, with twenty or 
thirty men ranged around the rat tragedy, each with 
a canine under his arm, all yelling and howling at 
once, and you have as good a comparison as can be 
found in the outside world, of the aspect of the Gold 
Room, as it strikes the beholder on his first entrance. 
The furniture of the room is extremely simple. It 
consists of two iron railings and an ‘indicator. The 
first railing is a circle, about four feet high and ten 
feet in diameter, placed exactly in the center of the 
room. In the interior, which represents the space 
devoted to rat-killing in similar establishments, is a 
marble Cupid throwing up a jet of pure Croton. 

“LAME DUCKS.” 
“The other railing is a semi-circle 
twenty or thirty feet from the central one. This out- 
er rail fences off the ‘lame ducks’ and ‘ dead beats’ — 
men who have once been famous at the ‘ rat-pit, but 
have since been ‘cleaned out.’ Being unable to set- 
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tle their ‘ differences,’ they are not allowed to come 
inside. Solvency is the first essential of the Gold 
Room. Nothing bogus is allowed to interfere with 
the serious business in hand. Nevertheless these 
‘lame ducks’ and ‘dead beats’ cannot keep away 
from the place. Day after day they come and range 
themselves along their iron grating and look over at 
the rat-pit with the strangest expression of intelli- 
gent vacancy and longing despair that can be found 
this side of purgatory. They seem to be a part of 
the furniture of the room. While I was there I did 
not see one of them move or speak, and when they 
winked it was with much the same spirit that an 
owl at mid-day lowers the film over his eyes and 
hoists it again.” 
THE “ INDICATOR.” 

“The ‘ Indicator,” which is the third piece of fur- 
niture in the room (or the fourth, if we count the 
‘dead beats’), is a piece of mechanism to show the 
changes in the market. It is something like an old- 
fashioned New England clock, seven or eight fect 
high, with an open space at the top disclosing three 
figures and a fraction, as 141}, at which the market 
stood when I entered. The figures being movable, 
a slight manipulation will manifest any change in 
the market. Connected with the indicator is a plain 
desk, with a book on it, in which are recorded all 
the movements of the indicator, with the hour and 
mirute at which each movement takes place. The 
fioor of the establishment is rather a pavement, with 
circular steps or terraces rising from the center to 
the circumference. ‘ Neat but not gaudy,’ is the gen- 
eral aspect of the premises. Of course such an in- 
stitution could not exist without a telegraph-office. 
Accordingly we find one, communicating with the 
Gold Room by a row of windows, through which 
despatches are constantly passing.” 

THE SHOUTING. 

“Having given the external appearance of the 
concern, we now come to business. Three things 
seem to be in demand—lungs, note-books and pen- 
cils. Wow-wow-wow-wow-wow, yah-yah-yah-yah- 
yah, from twenty or thirty throats, around the pit, 
all at once, and kept going from morning till night, 
from Monday till Saturday—is what presents itself to 
the ear of the beholder. The voices of the gentry 
around the circle are for the most part tenori, with 
now and then a falsetto and a basso. I shall not 
soon forget a basso profundo in the ring, who drew 
his breath at regular intervals, and announced his 
desires with a seriousness truly remarkable. He was 
a thick-set man, with capacious chest, shaggy head, 
keen eyes, and rusty whiskers, which curved up- 
ward from his inferior maxillary bone in the most 
determined manner. He cocked his head on one 
side, thrust his chin as far over the railing as possible, 
and made himself heard every time, He put in his 
B flat in regular cadences like the trombone per- 
former in a mill-pond of a summer evening, drown- 
ing for the moment all the fiddles in the trog com- 
munity—or like the double-bass crashes in the 
overture to Tannhauser, which, by the way, might 
pass for ‘Gold Room Potpourri’ without the altera- 
tion of a single note. 

“ Now and then the noise flags, and almost ceases. 
While I was there, it ceased for a moment entirely. 
The smokers placidly puffed their blue wreaths up- 
ward, and the murmur of the little fountain became 
audible. In ten seconds Bedlam had broken loose 
again, wilder than ever. ‘Market excited,’ said my 
friend, to whose politeness I was indebted for an in- 
troduction to the room; and almost immediately the 
indicator rose from 141} to 1418. The idea that 
these twenty or thirty men were ‘the market,’ and 
that when they exchanged yells a trifle more vocif- 
erously than usual, ‘ the market was excited,’ struck 
me as so droll that I laughed immoderately. It was 
nevertheless true. These men were the market, and 
the market was excited. Some spark of informa- 
tion had just come from some quarter of the globe, 
which warranted the operators in believing that Uni- 
ted States legal-tender notes were worth a fraction 
less than they were ten seconds before. The Gold 
Room is as sensitive to news as the thermo-electric 
pile is to heat. 

SPECULATION. 

“Tf the Secretary of the Treasury has decided up- 

on a certain measure of financial policy, or the Pres- 
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ident upon a certain measure of foreign policy; if 
there is a short corn crop, or a Fenian rebellion, or 
a trouble in Europe, or a heavy immigration, or a 
great oil discovery, or a change in the tariff, or any- 
thing else which can affect the currency or the pub- 
lic credit, they must be able to melt down the 
mass and weigh the product instantly. This is the 
work of omniscience, and of course no man can do it. 
Nor can the whole Gold Room do it accurately at 
all times. Now and then the price will run up wild- 
ly upon a given state of facts, and run down again as 
rapidly when it is discovered that the facts are not 
having the effect which was generally expected by 
the operators. They are pretty cool and accurate in 
their calculations, but the atmosphere of the Gold 
Room almost inevitably perverts a man’s judgment, 
and brings him to grief in the longrun. A few days 
ago word came that President Johnson had sent a 
dispatch of five thousand words by the Atlantic ca- 
ble to Paris. This was known in the Gold Room 
before the dispatch had got out of the Washington 
telegraph office—perhaps, before it had left the State 
Department. Great was the pow-wow in the Gold 
Room. Gold rose from 140} to 143}. A western 
merchant, who happened to be there, turned the 
matter over in his mind and concluded that it did 
not make much difference what kind of a dispatch 
Mr. Seward had sent to Europe. He reasoned that 
the people were not well enough pleased with Andrew 
Johnson to follow him into a foreign war, even if 
that were the purport of the dispatch. He called a 
broker to his side, and authorized him to operate for 
a decline within three days, and made four thousand 
dollars by having at the moment a grain more of 
common sense, or a better acquaintance with the 
temper of the American people, than the average of 
the Gold Room. 
BUSINESS. 

“ Among the faces constantly swinging around the 
circle there is a marked preponderance of Israelites. 
** * But they do not, by any means, monopolize 
the business. There are young Yankees here, ap- 
parently not more than twenty-one years of age, with 
downy cheeks and shrewd eyes, wow-wowing and 
yah-yahing at each other across the railing, and 
whisking their pencils with phonographic velocity. 
You see no smiles in this ring. Many of the oper- 
ators are smoking, but they have no time for co- 
nundrums. Commencing betimes in the morning, 
they must buy and sell gold enough before night to 
pay for Chicago twice over. Putting the purchases 
and sales together they will not unfrequently amount 
to one hundred millions of dollars. * * * * # 

“But what does it all amount to? I had almost 
said that the Gold Room regulates all the prices in 
the United States. It does not regulate, but it re- 
cords them. The Gold Room is itself regulated by 
the outside world. Each movement of the ‘ indica- 
tor’ is the resultant of all the forces at work in 
America, Europe, Asia and Australia, which can 
possibly affect the value of United States currency 
or United States bonds. It follows that the opera- 
tors in the Gold Room should be, at the same time, 
the best informed and the most intelligent business 
men in the country. They must not only have the 
best and latest information, but they must be able to 
determine instantly what is the effect of any given 
fact which may come to their knowledge. They 
must be able to resolve the most complicated pro- 
blems in mental arithmetic without a moment’s hesi- 


tation. 
CLASSES OF OPERATORS. 


“There are two classes of operators in the Gold 
Room—commission men and speculators. The for- 
mer buy and sell for others. With them it is ‘heads 
I win, tails you lose.’ Their commission is a cer- 
tainty, and if they can resist the temptation to doa 
little on their private account, they make money. 
The speculators make none! Rich to-day, poor to- 
morrow, is the rule with them. Those who make 
money cannot get away. When a man makes a mil- 
lion in the Gold Room, it is as though he had swal- 
lowed a gallon of salt water at one draught to 
quench his thirst. He must have more. So he stays 
and loses it. If he loses more than he has, and can- 
not pay his differences, he must take his place at the 
outer railing. Even then he cannot drag himself 
away from the place, The evil genius of gambling 





has possession of him. It holds him fast. ‘ Yon- 
der, said my companion, ‘is a young man who 
might have gone away with two millions of doliars. 
He was worth it once. He is now among the ‘ dead 
beats, as poor as any of them. They have all been 
rich in their time.’ I looked over to the dead-beat 
apartment, and saw a youth whose cast of counte- 
nance might have inspired Tennyson to write The 
Lotus Eaters. Such mild and melancholy eyes, such 
an expression of fixed uncertainty and motionless 
unrest, it would be hard to find save in the Gold 
Room or at a faro-table. Of the ‘dead-beats’ gen- 
erally, it might be said: 


* ©In the afternoon they came unto a land, 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 
All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream.’” 





THE MARTYR TO CHRIST. 





They gathered round him as he stood, 
Pale, tortured, and oppressed ; 

But none might shake his constant mood, 
None daunt the faithful breast. 

No prayers could make his constant mind 
Swerve from his purpose high ; 

For meekly to Christ’s will resigned, 
He came prepared to die! 


The warmest tones of friendship fall 
In whispers on his ear : 

Louder his kinsmen’s voices call, 
Broken with love and fear: 

“Let but thine hand the incense throw 
Upon the altar’s flame, 

Our hearts will cease them of their woe, 
Thy life be spared from shame !” 


He heard, but yielded unto none, 
Though ruin marked his track ; 
The “ still small voice” was urging on, 
And who should say, “ Zurn back !” 
His thoughts were of that home with God, 
Which death would make more sweet; 
And with unflinching faith he trod, 
The world beneath his feet ! 


“ Have pity on my hoary hairs,” , 
His aged father said ; 
“For who, alas! will heed my cares, 
When thou, my son, art dead ? 
These hands were first in blessing prest 
Upon thine infant brow ; 
These eyes have watched thy childhood’s rest, 
And must they miss thee now ?” 


He paled! For well his heart must yearn 
Towards him who reared his youth ; 
Yet not a moment did he turn 
Aside from Christ and Truth ! 
And when, in childhood’s sore distress, 
His babes clung round his knees, 
“ The Father of the fatherless,” 
He said, “ will look on these.” 


His wife’s eyes met his aching sight, 
Her arms were round him thrown, 
And human love’s resistless might 
Was trembling in her tone; 
Perchance for her dear sake his power 
Might then have fled away ; 
But strength came with the trying hour, 
And he looked up to pray! 
* * * * * 
Oh! live no martyr spirits now, 
Despising grief and loss, 
Who with sublime, uplifted brow, 
Cling firmly to the cross ? 
Who, strong in strength their Christ doth give, 
Tread carthly pleasures down ; 
Who, scorned and mocked by man, may live, 
But win the martyr’s crown ? 


Oh! gold a thousand times refined ! 
Oh! heart by pain made strong ; 

Bow to the Master’s will resigned, 
Thou shalt not suffer long. 

Bear on! bear on! for angel eyes, 
Look down thy faith to see ; 

And soon the gates of Paradise 
Shall open wide for thee! 

Oak Huu, 


PERPETUAL YOUTH. 


He fast father and mother grew old 
after the last child was married! It 
seemed as though they had finished their work ; 
the great ship had been launched, and there 
was no more use for the ship-yard. For a few 
days at Christmas, when the grand-children 
came home, mother’s heart would be stirred 
andgher laugh would be fresh and young ; and 
father’s old age fled away when he put on his 
skates at the pond with the children. A 
parent, to keep young, must be in sympathy 
with children. Without sorrow, loneliness and 
stagnation of intellect, time would be unable of 
itself to produce old age. God is young in 
spite of time, because eternally loving, joyous 
and progressive. Children are sent to us as 
caskets of joy, loving companions, and incar- 
nations of intellectual improvement. “ Their 
angels do always behold the face of my Father 
in heaven.” Yet as society is now con- 
structed, the day when the house is filled with 
little ones passes like a dream, and soon come 
the years of aged loneliness when marriage 
has desolated the flock. In a Community 
home, there is a perennial fount of childhood, 
pouring its refreshing stream into the family, 
Children, here, are an institution—a contin- 
uous joy—living barriers against old age. 
Marriage does not devour them; and by 
keeping in constant sympathy with them we 
bid old age begone. J. B. H. 





Carsonate or Sopa.—A new process for 
producing this important salt, has been patented 
in Great Britain by Mr. Walter Weldon. It 
consists in placing within a strong vessel, equal 
equivalents of common salt and carbonate of 
magnesia, with a small quantity of water, and 
pumping into the vessel carbonic acid, formed 
by passing atmospheric air over ignited coal. 
The carbonate thus becomes the bicarbonate of 
magnesia, which dissolves in water, and thus 
decomposes the chloride of sodium. The chlo- 
rine unites with magnesium, forming chloride 
of magnesium, at the same time bicarbonate of 
soda is formed and precipitated. The whole 
process lasts but a quarter of anhour. A mod- 
erate heat drives off the second atom of carbon- 
ic acid, thus changing the bicarbonate into 
carbonate uf soda. By evaporating the solution 
of chloride of magnesium to dryness, and rais- 
ing it nearly to a red heat, the chlorine is driven 
off, and the magnesium remains. 

America now imports every year, several 
million dollars worth of carbonate of soda from 
England, where it is made by the use of common 
salt, sulphuric acid, and chalk, according to the 
process of Leblanc, invented toward the end 
of the last century. 


Your NAME IN THE BiBLE.—The Dutch farmers 
in Africa have held the black natives in great con- 
tempt, the same as the Southern planters once 
despised their slaves. As one of these farmers was 
riding out one day, he saw one of these blacks 
sitting by the roadside reading. Checking his 
horse, he jeeringly asked, “‘ What book have you 
got there ?” 

“ The Bible,” replied the Hottentot. 

“The Bible! Why that book was neyer intended 
for you.” 

: Indeed it was,” replied the black confidently, 
“ for I see my name here.” 

“Your name! Where ?” said the farmer, getting 
off his horse; “ show it me.” 

“ There !” said the poor fellow, putting his fingers 
on the word sinners. (1 Tim.1: 15.) “ There! 
sinners! that’s my name. I am a sinner—so that 
means me.” 





The farmer was silenced, and mounting his horse 
he galloped away. —Eeh; 
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NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue Congressional Committee lately appointed to 
investigate the matter of the riot and massacre at New 
Orleans last summer, are now holding sessions in 
that city, in the prosecution of their inquiries. 


AN account from Washington says: Gen. Howard 
as one of the trustees, has purchased grounds and 
buildings for a university for colored men, on Seventh- 
street, which will be opened about the first of Feb- 
ruary next. The object is to educate colored men for 
preachers, doctors and teachers, it being the intgption 
that the two former professions shall be conjoined. 


On Dec. 23, the Marquis de Montholon, the re- 
tiring French Minister at Washington, and the 
newly-accredited Minister, M. Berthemy, were pre- 
sented to the President, the former for the purpose 
of leave-taking, and Berthemy to place in the Presi- 
dent hands his credentials as Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the French Emperor. 

A TELEGRAPHIC dispatch from Fort Laramie, Dec. 
26, says that a terrible massacre occurred on the 22d, 
near Fort Phil. Kearney. Brevet Col. Fetterman, 
Capt. Brown and Lieut. Grammond of the Eighteenth 
infantry, with ninety enlisted men of the Second cav- 
alry and Eighteenth infantry, were surrounded by 
Indians and every officer and man killed. 


FREE LOVE. 
[ Reprinted for the benefit of new subscribers.] 

fem terrible combination of two very good ideas 

—freedom and love— was probably first used in 
our writings about eighteen years ago, and originated 
in the Oneida school of socialists. It was however 
soon taken up by a very different class of speculators 
scattered about the country, and has come to be the 
name of a form of socialism with which we have 
but little affinity. Still it is sometimes applied to 
our Communities; and as we are certainly respon- 
sible for starting it into circulation, it seems to be 
our duty to tell what meaning we attach to it, and 
in what sense we are willing to accept it as a desig- 
nation of our social system. 

The obvious and essential difference between mar- 
riage and whoredom may be stated thus: 

Marriage is a permanent union. Whoredom, is a 
temporary flirtation. 

In marriage, communism of property goes with 
communism of persons. In whoredom, !ove is paid 
for by the job. 

Marriage makes a man responsible for the conse- 
quences of his acts of lovetoa woman. In whoredom, 
& man imposes on a woman the heavy burdens of 
maternity, ruining, perhaps, her reputation and her 
health, and then goes his way without responsibility. 

Marriage provides for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of children. Whoredom ignores children as 
nuisances, and leaves them to chance. 

Now in respect to every one of these points of dif- 
ference between marriage and whoredom, we stand 
with marriage. Free love with us does not mean 
freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; or 
freedom to take 8 woman’s person and keep our 
property to ourselves; or freedom to freight a wo- 
man with our offspring and send her down stream 
without care or help; or freedom to beget. children 
and leave them to the street and the poor-house. 
Our Communities are families, as distinctly bounded 
and separated from promiscuous society as ordinary 
households. The tie that binds us together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of 
marriage, for itis our religion. Wereceive no mem- 
bers (except by deception or mistake), who do not 
give heart and hand to the family interest for life 
and forever. Community of property extends just 
as far as freedom of love. Every man’s care and 
every dollar of the common property is pledged for 
the maintenance and protection of the women and 
the education of the children of the Community. 
Bastardy, in any disastrous sense of the word, is 
simply impossible in such a social state. Whoever 
will take the trouble to follow our track from the 
beginning, will find no forsaken women or children 
by the way. In this respect we claim to be a little 
ahead of marriage and common civilization. 

We are not sure how far the class of socialists 
called “ free lovers” would claim for themselves any- 


thing like the above defense from the charge of 
reckless and cruel freedom; but our impression is 
that their position, scattered as they are, without or- 
ganization or definite separation from surrounding 
society, makes it impossible for them to follow and 
care for the consequences of their freedom, and thus 
exposes them to the just charge of licentiousness. 
At all events their platform is entirely different from 
ours, and they must answer for themselves. We are 
not “ free lovers” in any sense that makes love less 
binding or responsible than it is in marriage. 
J. HN. 


A Hint ror Pusiic SpeaKers.—John Bright, 
who, when he speaks, usually writes out on a card 
three or four of the principal branches of his sub- 
ject, and walks about the room for a little while 
fitting them to their proper order, says, “There 
is one thing I always prepare, and that is the end 
of my speech. Before I get up to speak I always 
know how I am going to leave off, and that is half 
the art. Many a decent speaker has spoken well 
for a time, but cannot while speaking hit upon a 
few good sentences with which to stop, and at last 
makes a mess of it, and leaves an unfavorable im- 
pression.” 


Evciy, a disciple of Socrates, having offended 
his brother, the latter cried out in a rage, “ Let me 
die if I am not revenged on you some time or other.” 
Euclid replied, “ ms let me die if I do not soften 
you by my kindness, and make you love me as well 
as ever.” 


A counTrRY editor, who received a severe “ hoist” 
y treading on a fragment of melon peel in New 

ork city, has commenced a series of letters to his 
journal, headed “ My Trip on the Rhine.” 


Wuat is the most appropriate political subject 
for discussion at a Thanksgiving-dinner ? 
The disintegration of Turkey. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL 
NESS MATTERS. 
VERY pew subscriber to the CrrcuLaR wishes 
to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 
HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec. 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 

art to the publication of the CrrcuLAR; and one in 

ew York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 

RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 

SOCIAL THEORY. 
The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the B a-g of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-morai principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 


THEORY — BUSI- 





new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 





Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. e cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 

The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Husiness Announcements : 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Right sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oncida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 885 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 

PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherrics, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sca- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of va- 
rious brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y. Braneh, 335 Broadway, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 585 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 


We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions;” i.e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus; or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 cents each. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt ofthe price named. Address, 
“ Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 


BACK VOLUMES 
Ofthe Circunar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, cortaining 
Writings and Reminiscences of Mrs, M. E, Cragin, with 2n ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, 1,50 per volume unbound 
For sale at this Office. 








PUBLICATIONS. 





[Tue Berean; a volume lately advertised for sale at thie 
office, is now out of print.) 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FalTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Mae Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let. 
ter of Inquiry Answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Tue Trapper’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by S. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 

The above works are for sale at thie oftice.] 
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